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THE LESSON OF THE HOUR. 


HE pation is in mourning for its dead 
President. As it follows his remains 
from the Capitel to his Illinois grave, it should, 
if possible, read the lesson of his assassination. 
Beyond a doubt one great meaning of his 
death is the revelation of the utter diabolism 
of the power that has organized and ruled the 
Southern Rebellion, and sought to destroy 
freedom and civilization in the nation. Fail- 
ing in its vast scheme of an empire based on 
human bondage—defeated in its struggle with 
twenty millions of the most intelligent freemen 
in the world—that power turns in its dying 
struggle, and smites with a hellish dart the 
conspicuous, executive representative of those 
millions. Losing its chance on the battle-field, 
it turns to the infinite meanness of assassin- 
ation. If the nation did not detest the 
Slave Power before, it will detestit now. If it 
did not realize the pure diabolism of its char- 
acter hitherto, it knows it henceforth. It 
knows too that the safety of the future depends 
on the utter destruction of the enemy with 
which it is struggling. 

But there is a deeper lesson than this in the 
tragic event of the hour. The death of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, so unutterably shocking to the 
heart of the nation, opens to that nation’s eyes 
a glimpse of the kingdom of Evil with which 
every man is in a life-and-death struggle in 
one form or another. Men stand appalled 
when the President of a great people is struck 
down by the bullet of a murderer. But 
suppose some quick arrow of disease, winged 


by the same murderous spirit of evil, had sent 
him to the grave with equal suddenness. 
Should it not move every one to as deep a de- 
testation of the agent that killed him as men 
now feel towards Booth and his instigators ? 
The truth is that this murder is only a con- 
spicuous illustration of the workings of a 
power with which men are everywhere in con- 
tact. Evilisa unit. It springs from one 
central source, and in all its manifestations is 
the same purely diabolical and murderous 
spirit, whether it is in the disobedience of a 
child or the assassination of a human being. 
The assassination of the noble-hearted, beloved 
President of the nation moves our uttermost 
horror and condemnation. But the insidious 
working of the spirit of unbelief in the heart 
of man, murdering all God-given faith, all 
heavenward aspiration, all triumphant manifes- 
tations of immortal, death-defying life, should 
be no less a matter of uttermost horror and 
detestation. We said no less—it should be far 
more. Unbelief is the king of murderers. 
It murdered the Son of God. It stands to- 
day at the door of every man’s heart ready at 
the slightest chance to thrust a shaft of hell 
into the center of his life. Some one has 
said that Slavery is the “ sum of all villainies.” 
But unbelief is the ‘* mother of all the abomi- 
nations’ of all the worlds, from earth down- 
ward to the lowest hell. Whoever tolerates 
it in his breast tolerates and lives with a mur- 
derer. 

Unless the nation realizes this deeper mean- 
ing of this terrible event, and rises up in the 
energy of God into a war with all evil in the 
form of unbelief, it will fail to learn the lesson 
intended by the All-wise Providence that per- 
mitted the assassin’s deed. 





COMMUNISTIC FEELING IN THE 
NATION. 


HE thing that is most striking and char- 
acteristic of the present experience of 

the nation, is the wonderful identity of feeling 
that plays through the twenty or thirty mil- 
lions of which itis composed. The telegraph 
abolishes distance, so that the concerns of the 
nation are known to its furthest inhabitants 
almost, as it were, instantly, and the effect of 
looking at the same thing and being affected 
simultaneously in the same way in such a mass 
of people, is to increase every where the 
sense of unity and the intensity of feeling. 
Great waves of consciousness, whether of hap- 
piness or woe, roll throughout the land, ma- 
king every one feel that he is part of an or- 
ganized being, of which the extremities reach 





from Portland te San Francisco. -- Thus we 





see that the truth of Paul’s figure, in which he 
likens the church to the human body, i. e., to 
a living, sensitive organism controlled by a 
unitary law, is almost demonstrable in the case 
of the whole people, and becomes more and 
more apparent in proportion to their ascent in 
civilization. Do we not see in this common 
sentiment which makes each man feel that in 
the death of the President he has lost a father, 
a latent community of interest, such as we 
simply render conspicuous and permanent in 
our Community way of living? Is it nota 
proof and prophecy that family limits are 
ready to be overrun, when affection goes about 
on such a grand scale, transforming a whole 
people into such a brotherhood of joy or sor- 
row, according as the ties of patriotism are 
soothed or wounded? The fact is, all the 
great passions are communistic in their nature 
and origin, and when deeply aroused, they 
seek a communistic manner of expression. 
Patriotism needs but to be intensified and pu- 
rified, to transform a nation and a world into a 
Community. G. 


A CONVERTED NATION. 

floor Community Press held for its motto at 

mast-head from 1851 to 1864, “ The Sov- 
ereignty of Jesus Christ.” The cause to 
which it has been devoted for thirteen years 
is virtually accomplished in this nation at 
least. The hearty acknowledgment, by all 
classes, by the rulers and politicians, the ed- 
itors and soldiers, the ministers and people, 
of a Providential intervention in the recent 
affairs of the nation, giving success to the 
right and delivering us from great public per- 
il, we take to be a national act of faith and 
submission to Christ. The masses are not yet 
fully conscious of the consequences of this 
acknowledgment. No matter. It is an ex- 
pression of intuitive faith, and religious feel- 
ing, which indicates a converted heart, and 
the nation must now go on from step to step 
in the new birth, till it attains the full meas- 
ure of Christian manhood, and starts a revival 
among the other powers of the earth. The 
great change has commenced. “ Old things 
are passed away and all things are become 
new.” x. 


SLAVERY’S MASTERPIECE. 


HE rascality of the slaveholder’s Rebel- 

lion seems to have culminated in its last 
days somewhat as Pharaoh’s did before his over- 
throw in the Red Sea. The measure which 
was adopted by the Confederate authorities for 
putting their slaves into the army and com- 
pelling them to fight to perpetuate their own 
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bondage, was a stroke towards perfection in 
tyranny which can hardly be ‘sutpassed. “To 
enslave another by force, is certainly ‘bad 
enough ; to compel an alien and uninterested 
race to fight for another under any terms, is a 
crime against mankind. But to combine both 
these wrongs, and then superadd that of mak- 
ing a subject race fight against its liberators, 
fight in the cause of its own degradation, to 
rivet its own chains, and secure the power 
of man-ownership to its merciless masters, is 
the sublimity of outrage which the Richmond 
government attempted to commit. The 
crash that followed was almost instant, as if 
the offended judgment of Heaven waited but 
for this consummation to overthrow the prin- 
cipality which could imagine such meanness. 
X. 


TALK WITH MR. HY. POTHESIS. 

- 
R. POTHESIS has some curious mental 
habits. He is not much of a reader. 
Indeed he thinks that much reading blunts a 
person’s power of original thought. Neverthe- 
less he approves of diligent study and reading, 
on the part of young people, while their minds 
are specially engaged in the business of absorb- 
ing and growing. He says that reflection is the 
very best means a person can use to store his 
mind with good wholesome truth. Indeed, I 
have heard him declare, that there is scarcely a 
subject under the sun, that, provided he could 
bring his mind to bear upon it with continuous, 
patient and quiet thought, would not yield an 
ample harvest of interesting truth. Notwith- 
standing he is not much of a reader himself, he 
is very fond of taking advantage of the reading 
of others. Whenever I have read en interesting 
book or article, I am sure of a warm welcome 
at his office. He listens with pleased interest to 
the short summary which! often give him of 
books and papers that I read. He calls it the 
cream of my reading, and I am often more 
than doubly repaid for the improving task of 

thus epitomizing for him. 

The other day I read to him the whole of an 
interesting article 1 found in the Mount Tom 

Chronicle on the subject of the Solar Plexus. 
It presented one of those central, bold and nov- 
el scientific propositions which it is his special 
delight to contemplate. I saw that he listened 
with more than ordinary attention, and when I 
had finished he appeared unusually abstracted. 
I soon took my leave of him, judging that I had 
sowed the seed of arich harvest in his mind 
which I should reap the next time I should call 
upon him. Nor was I disappointed ; for upon 
calling upon him next morning he said, 

“That was a bold and ingenious theory that 
was propounded in the article which you read 
yesterday. It gives a new and eminently truth- 
ful view of human nature. It suggests the idea 
that the solar plexus in man is like the lenses 
of a stereoscope existing between the inner and 
the outer worlds ; or, in other words, that it is 
a sort of highway by which both the good and 
the evil of the inner dynamic world step forth 
irito this world and perform exploits, producing 
results according to their kind. 

“This view of human nature leads to several 
curious conclusions respecting some of its 
properties. We are apt to think of a man’s 





character‘asa cértain fixed entity which can be’ 
differently weighed, measured and ‘estimated in 
@ manner similar to that by which you could 
weigh and get the dimensions of a stereoscope 
by a superficial examination. But according to 
this theory a real live man can never be esti- 
mated by these rough, bungling and outline laws 
of measurement. Set yourself the task of 
counting, classifying and conceiving of all the 
varied figures that a kaleidoscope is capable of 
producing, and you may form some estimate of 
the impossibility of counting and studying the 
unnumbered, panoramic shapes of hateful de- 
furmity or of angelic beauty that may from 
time to time present themselves within a man 
from the spirit-world. True, you may conceive 
of cases where the stereoscope is out of order, 
or where but one picture only is presented for 
a long time (and alas! how many there are in 
that condition); but this state of things con- 
stitutes no measure of the power of the instru- 
ment. 

“But,” said I, “it appears to me that this 
theory tends rather to upset our ideas of man’s 
originality and his responsibility for his own 
actions, and places him at the mercy of the 
principalities and powers of the inner world.” 

“Not essentially,” he replied. “The human 
will seems to have the casting vote in deciding 
which power it will serve and represent; and 
the strongest advocates of free will must admit 
that when a man thoroughly gives himself up 
to any power, his free will seems in a measure 
lost; at least it appears to be so unless he has 
the intelligence to appeal to a stronger than the 
strong man armed that has bound him. ‘To 
whom ye yield yourselves servants to obey 
his servants ye are.’ As for human originality, 
I confess that I agree with Solomon when he says 
there is nothing new under the sun. To me it 
is utterly inconceivable that anything should ex- 
ist in this world that had not its origin in the 
spiritual world. To shadow forth the original- 
ity of God, ought to be the hight of human am- 
bition. I suspect that it is this everlasting 
straining after originality that consitutes the es- 
sence of the curse under which man and creation 
are groaning and travailing in pain. To makemy 
meaning clear I would refer you to that article 
again, where it speaks of the duality of the two 
great nervous systems—one the Great Sympa- 
thetic system which is the dynamic member, 
and the other the Cerebro-Spinal system which 
is the conspicuous member of the duality. Ex- 
tending this classification so as to include all 
conceivable things, we may say in ‘general terms 
that the whole spiritual world is dynamic to the 
human solar plexus or heart ; that the solar plex- 
us is dynamic to the cerebro-spinal system, and 
finally the cerebro-spinal system is dynamic to 
the whole of the outward world. Now it is 
manifest that the healthy working of this organ- 
ization of dualities depends, first of all, on the 
condition that God should be the first dynamic 
member. Secondly, on the condition that each 
member should be subordinate and receptive to 
the appointed dynamic member that should con- 
trol it—that no one of them should step out 
and seek to be independent. Now the curse 
appears to me to consist in the fact that the 
brain or mental member sought this kind of 
independence and originality. The temptation 
was, “ Ye shall be as gods, knowing good and 
evil.” The pride of originality induced man to 





give his Whole attentidn to the exercise of that 
part of ‘his ‘being which was dynamic to the 
creation that Was outside of him, to the entire 
neglect of his solar plexus. This inner portion 
of his being was thus left open to the manipu- 
lations of a diabolic power. 


‘‘If this philosophy concerning the fall is true 
it throws some light on the right way of recov- 
ery from the fall. Man will never succeed in 
extricating himself from his entanglement with 
evil by any outgoing effort which he may seek 
to initiate in his own brain. It will come, if it 
comes at all, by his yielding his solar plexus or 
inner being to a power that is able to cope with 
the evil that has ensnared him.” 


Mr. Pothesis here relapsed into a state of re- 
flection. I thought as I walked homeward, that 
there was surely a deeper philosophy in the plan 
of salvation through Jesus Christ than I had 
ever conceived of before. H. J. 8. 


FOLLOW INSPIRATION. 


F you are pressed from within, write! Let 

out what flows, “thou knowest not which 
shall prosper.” Your thoughts may be simple 
to you, but great to others; common to you, 
but new to the world; or if not new, they may 
come from you in such spirit and in such rela- 
tions or combinations, as no others have given. 
Do they burnin you? Be sure they will burn 
in others if you give them vent. Will you ques- 
tion, “ Who am I that I should write for the 
great world?” You are God’s chosen one, for 
aught you know, commissioned to shake a hemis- 
phere; and neither you nor we shall ever know, 
unless you let yourself out. One is least quali- 
fied to judge of his own work. What could 
be more simple than Newton’s great idea, or 
the radical principles of Communism, or 
Christ’s great forroula of faith? This worry 
about how self will fare in consequence of 
what we do, had better subside altogether ; for 
self-forgetting is one of the first conditions of 
worthy doing. Care of self is not only need- 
less, but it kills spontaneity ; and worst of all, 
it shows the cloven foot in the work we do, 
and so spoils it. Perhaps some strong angel has 
carried your simple theught to a hundred doc- 
tors of the law and offered them the honor of 
speaking it, and one has replied,“ It is too sim- 
ple;” and another, “It is too radical;” and 
another would say, “ My reputation is the great 
work of a lifetime; I must not tarnish it with 
such stuff; the world is not yet ripe to re- 
ceive it,” &c. If you have truth, though you or 
your idea have no prestige, God is in it and it 
shall make a prestige for itself and you, and in 
godlike majesty shall lift itself and you to the 
Eternal throne, to shine and reign forever in it. 

Sand Spring, Iowa, March 1865. 


L. B. 


Tue Common Council of New Haven some time 
since appointed a committee to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of adopting a plan of mutual insurance, 
“by which the city should, by virtue of authority 
first obtained of the Legislature for that purpose, 
insure every insurable building within its limits 
against loss or damage by fire to the amount of two. 
thirds or three-quarters of its value—the owner 
being taxed therefor to an amount not exceeding 
the rate now charged by the most reliable insurance 
company.” The report of the committee, just made 
public, is in favor of this system of wholesale insur- 
ance by the city. —Iron Age. 
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STORY OF A LIFE. 


BY G. CRAGIN. 
: xI. 

[~ a few wécks the penitent stranger was so far 

restored to health as to be able to accompany 
Mrs. P. and her sisters to the protracted meetings 
then in progress at the old Chatham-st. Theater, 
lately converted into a house of prayer by the 
friends of religious revivals. In these days of war 
and carnage, one can hardly conceive of the state of 
things that existed in such a place as the city of 
New York thirty years ago. Religion, such as it 
was, had the inside track of public attention. Pro- 
tracted meetings were held day and night in almost 
every church, chapel and lecture-room in the city. 
Thoughtful, serious attention was generally given to 
the subject of religious truth, in some form or other. 
In the Chatham-st. Chapel, as the old theater was 
christened, the meetings at this time were of unusual 
interest under the preaching of Rev. Charles G. Fin- 
ney. The place itself, so recently a theatrical play- 
house of the lower grade, attracted immense crowds, 
requiring a large police force to secure order 
about the vestibule. Sometimes hundreds would be 
disappointed in not being able to enter the building, 
it being so completely packed with the anxious and 
the curious. As the galleries and many of the the- 
atrical fixtures remained as they were, the building 
itself would have attracted large numbers from 
mere curiosity, especially persons who had never 
entered a theater before. But the performances— 
how changed! The subjects.to be considered— 
heaven—hell—God—eternity—salvation—-damnation 
—Christ, the Redeemer—repentance—change of 
heart—the new birth—hatred supplanted by love; 
these were topics so deep and so vitally interesting 
to every one, that, even without a popular preacher, 
the house would, in those times, have been crowded 
to overflowing. 


On the first evening that Emily Flint entered this 
novel house of worship, she responded to the invita- 
tion given out at the close of the discourse, for all 
anxious, inquiring ones in the assembly, desiring 
prayers, to come forward, or stand up in the broad 
aisle. The quiet conversations of Mrs. Post with 
Emily on religious subjects, had prepared her mind 
for this final step of surrender of her heart and soul 
to Christ. And it was indeed a hearty one, as her 
subsequent life abundantly proved. Very little ex- 
citement accompanied the change that had now 
come to a crisis in her inner life. A calm, deep 
thoughtfulness pervaded her very being. Having 
now a purpose in life worthy of an immortal soul, 
she became quite cheerful in appearance and in con- 
versation ; the dejected countenance having given 
place to one of sweet calmness, which indicated a 
sense of that justification one feels in Christ, but 
which can hardly be described. Ihave often no- 
ticed when in her society, that the very mention of 
the name of Christ would seem to overflow her 
warm loving heart, as could frequently be seen in 
joyous tears that filled her eyes. “I have now 
found,” she said on one occasion, “‘ my true lover 
and friend—more than a husband ;” and she would 
say it too, with an emphasis which made one feel 
that it came from the depth of her new-born soul. 

In due time, Miss Flint was admitted, with many 
others, to the communion of membership with the 
Second Free church. She also remained a member 
of the Doctor’s family, having won the respect, love 
and confidence of all who had formed her acquain- 
tance. 


In the course of the following summer, the pro- 
tracted meetings having been discontinued, and the 
religious excitement much abated, a revival of an- 
other character was in progress. As some one has 
said, love between the sexes usually follows closely 
upon the heels ot religious revivals, if it is not the 
chief cause of their declension. The young con- 
verts were now turning their attention to each other 
and becoming marriage seekers instead of Christ 
seekers. Emily Flint possessed not only a good 
mind and a loving, affectionate heart, but comely 
features and a symmetrical form. In a word, she 
was decidedly an attractive girl, although modest 
and retiring in her manners. It was not strange 





therefore that Walter Steele, a relative of Doctor 
Post’s family, also a young convert of good stand- 
ing in the church, should have made it manifest 
that Emily was fast becoming the center of attrac- 
tion to his palpitating heart. Mrs. Post too was 
fully aware of the game that Walter’s eyes were 
playing upon her more than adopted daughter. 
Neither was Emily herself ignorant or unconscious 
of the commotion that she was causing in the heart 
of Steele. And, as there are usually soft spots in 
all hard metals, young Steele did not prove to be an 
exception to the rule, for there was not only a soft 
spot in this specimen, but the softness proved to 
have been tinder, and by some casualty, Flint and 
Steele had caused a spark to ignite it, creating no 
little amount of agitation and seething among the 
members of his passional knmgdom. Emily would 
have been something more or less than human, not 
to have anticipated an offer to become the conjugal 
property of some man. But her secret stood in her 
mind, square across the matrimonial track, suppos- 
ing that no young man would wish to marry her 
when the humiliating facts in her cuse were known. 
As the commotion in Walter’s heart became, as he 
thought, insupportable, he made known to Miss 
Flint the remedy that he believed could alone 
afford him the desired relief. This was truly a new 
trial to Emily. She had not been at all intimate 
with Walter and had not knowingly attracted his 
attention. (The sincerity of this statement, I dare 
not vouch for, knowing as I do that persons under 
such circumstances may know a great deal more 
than they are willing to confess to themselves).— 
She was too conscientious to openly encourage him, 
without first revealing her past history. Finally 
after much reflection and consuitation with Mrs. P., 
she informed Walter that there were circumstances 
connected with her past history, that forbade the 
acceptance of his hand. She respected him, she said 
as a brother, but would prefer to remain as she was 
a true sister to him, in Christ. Moreover, she had 
cherished strong desires in her heart, to become a 
missionary in some foreign land, if she was worthy 
to fill such an office without entering into a marriage 
partnership. Butas Stecle pressed his case beyond 
what good taste and true delicacy would have dic- 
tated, to know the reasons of her disinclination to 
accept his offer, Emily was obliged to refer him to 
Mr. and Mrs. Post. 

On the following sabbath, young Steele repaired 
to the house of the Doctor to learn the reasons why 
he could not possess so beautiful and good a woman 
as Emily Flint. Now the reader might cenjec- 
ture from my account of the peculiar traits of char- 
acter in the Doctor, that he was just the man to 
handle this case—cool, self-possessed, deliberate and 
abundant in inventive resources to fall back upon in 
difficult cases. The interviews between Walter and 
the Doctor will be better understood, perhaps, in 
the form of the following dialogue. 

Walter.— Well, Doctor, 1 have called to-day to 
learn from you as Emily’s special friend, why she 
declines the offer of my hand in marriage. I have 
been led to infer that her objections are not of a per- 
sonal character as regards myself. On the contrary, 
she frankly confessed that- she cherished for me 
much respect, and thought I was deserving of a 
better woman than herself. 

Doctor.—{ Quietly studying his move, saying to 
himself, “the boldest course is the safest,” and so 
after a long pause said,] Walter, Emily Flint has 
been a victim of seduction. {Walter begins to 
groan and turn pale.] More than that, she has had 
9 child—has been a mother. 

Walter—My God! it can’t be—Doctor you are 
torturing me—it cannot be truc, it must not be true. 
[ Doctor keeps silent.] Oh my soul, what shall Ido! 
[bursting into loud sobs, and acting like a spoiled 
child.] : 

Doctor.—[{ Cooly.] Idolatrous young man! Have 
you lost your senses? Are you mad? Emily Flint 
is too good for you, and she would be if she had 
been fished up from among the harlots at the “ Five 
Points,” and had had a black child instead of a 
white one. Walter Steele—you profess to have 
given your heart to Christ—you are now a church 
member, but you have exhibited a spirit on this oc- 





casion that indicates the necessity of another con- 
version. Finney has not half done his work if he 
regards you a true convert. Go home and get sober, 
reflect and pray till you obtain your freedom from 
bondage to creature-idolatry, and then call again 
and I willtalk with you. 

Walter obeyed this peremptory dismissal and left 
the Doctor’s presence with a sad, heavy heart.— 
During the week following he met Emily several 
times, but purposely avoided speaking to her. After 
all, Walter Steele was not destitute of a conscience 
and good aspirations in the religious direction. But 
as the doctor said, he was only half converted, for 
while some of his moral and intellectual faculties 
were in a sense worshiping God the Creator, his 
social faculties and passions were having a feast of 
fat things in worshiping the creature, and the latier 
having the majority, the man as a whole was an 
idolater. 

But that week to Walter Was the most serious one 
of his life. He prayed with an earnestness that he 
had never manifested before. 

The Sabbath again dawned, and Walter, with less 
hope and more thoughtful seriousness, entered the 
Doctor’s dwelling. 

Doctor.—Good morning, Walter, I am glad to see 
you. 

Walter.—Are you, indeed ? 

Doctor.—Yes,L am. You are better. The dose I 
gave you a week ago has evidently worked favor- 
ably, in connection with your own good sense and 
faith in God. 

Walter.—I am thankful for the criticism you gave 
me. I richly deserved it. The truth is, I have been 
afraid to examine myself in regard to the love I was 
nursing in my heart for that young woman. She 
had become everything to me—God, Christ, heaven 
and all—this world and that to come. I was an 
idolater, truly. But I trust I have repented of the 
sin, and found forgiveness. I am now ready, Doc- 
tor, to hear what further you have to say to me. 

Doctor.—When you left me a week ago, Walter, I 
had doubts about you—thought possibly that you 
might be, after all, a soulless young man, incapable 
of appreciating a woman possessing an honest, 
truth-loving heart. The spirit that has possessed 
you, Walter, is one that regards thie body or invest 
ments of the soul of woman, as the essential thing to 
be loved—and for what? Why, for the pleasure it 
would afford you in gratifying your sensual, greedy 
acquisitiveness, in owning, and_ being the sole pro- 
prietor of so attractive an idol! You have been a 
heathen, Walter, all winter; for what are heathen 
but image worshipers? How much virtue, do you 
suppose, there has been in your prayers for the un 
converted? However, if you have been brought to 
see the truth about yourself, and have a reasonable 
purpose to become a sincere follower of Christ, there 
may be hope of you yet. Had you studied the 
practical sayings of Christ more, to know actually 
inborn truths for yourself, and labored less at prose- 
lyting, you would have been less a heathen, and 
more of a Christian than you now are. I find more 
radical truth—deeper principles of reform, in a few 
sayings of Christ, than I have heard from Finney 
and all the revival preachers in the city. For in- 
stance, “ A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, 
neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit.” 
These, and similar declarations of Christ, are truths 
—axioms—uttered 1800 hundred years ago; and yet, 
they are not understood, not believed by the min- 
isters and churches at the present time. Well, 
they ,don’t understand Christ any better. Christ 
was a man of common sense, who presented to the 
world a common-sense, business-like gospel. 


“But you, Walter, I see, are a little impatient under 
my preaching (x function I regard as a weakness in 
my character). You want me to take Emily for my 
text, limagine. Now ‘to please you I will. Emily 
has a soul—I have no doubt on that point—a noble 
one too, Her body is simply clothing, or a house 
to shelter it. You fell in love with the clothing; and 
when I informed you that the soul’s envelop had 
been soiled and used by a profligate—a scoundrel— 
you were thrown into an agony of suffering. . Were 
you injured? Were you robbed of innocence and 
virtue? Nothing of the kind. Here was a piece 
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of property, I may say, that you secretly coveted, to 
possess as your own, wholly ignoring God’s owner- 
ship of it; but quite unexpectedly learned that 
somebody else had coveted it before you, and by de- 
‘ception, had got possession for the time being, and 
used it in a manner that it must come into your pos- 
‘session, if at all, secon¢-handed—which your pride 
find égotism did not relish, The casket, not, the 
‘ewel, was all that concerned your selfish soul. The 
‘question, Was the jewel injured? did not suggest it- 
kelf to your carnal mind. Do you say your distress 
was caused by the reflection that Emily had lost her 
virtue? Reason and common sense reply, that she 
lost, not her virtue, by her fall, but her pride and 
self-will were lost, which is the devil’s virtue; that 
was lost, and I hope will remain so. Truly, Emily 
had no real virtue to lose. Indeed, it may be said 
that she found the only virtue that heaven values, in 
finding godly sorrow, repentance snd humility. The 
idea that woman is a perishable commodity, like 
summer fruit, is a gross insult to the Creator, as well 
as unphilosophical and foolish. True, women perish, 
and so do men; but they perish by being devoured 
by Satan and selfishness, and not by inevitable laws 
of nature. Woman was made to glorify God and 
man, and to that end culture and discipline are 
necessary. To wear out and decay is the destiny 
of organized vegetable matter, and animal life; but 
not that of immortal intelligences made in the im- 
age of the Creator. 

“But to come to the practical question that is 
working in your mind, Walter, of making Emily 
your wife. Your feelings are changed, I perceive, 
and the Flint stock has very much augmented in 
value in your estimation, no doubt.” 

Walter.—Yes, my feelings are greatly changed ; so 
much so that I shall regard the favor (if she is willing 
to aceept my offer which I now renew through you) 
as being conferred on me, and to speak in mercan- 
tile parlance, the balance of exchange is in favor of 
Flint stock rather than Steele. 

Doctor.—It is my impression that Emily will ac- 
cept your offer, provided that she can feel an assur- 
ance that you are a converted man and have become 
a Christ-seeker indeed, and will be a helper and not 
an opposer to her own fixed purpose in the pursuit 
of the knowledge and wisdom of God. 

Walter.—I am willing to leave the matter in your 
hands. You are better acquainted with me than 
any one else. * s 

Doctor.—I will think of it a while before taking 
this responsibility. 

Subsequently the Doctor and his wife had several 
conversations with Miss Flint respecting the pro- 
posed matrimonial alliance with Walter. It was 
ascertained that he had a good trade and industrious 
habits, and could, no doubt, support a family com- 
fortably. But before Miss Flint gave her consent to 
accept the proffered hand of Walter Steele, she had 
a plain, sincere, daylight talk with him in the pres- 
ence of Mr. and Mrs. Post, touching her affection for 
him. She said that she wished it to be understood 
before witnesses, thatshe could not promise to love 
Mr. Steele in an exclusive, idolatrous manner. She 
had had quite enough of that kind of experience 
already. Moreover, she had given her heart to 
Christ in all sincerity, and all other loves, husband 
included, must be subordinate to that. To this ex- 
plication Walter gave his entire acceptance. 


Two years have passed by, and still the work of 
trying to convert souls goes bravely on. Religious 
zeal still holds the inside track of public attention— 
good is stoutly contending against evil—births are 
confronting deaths, saying wecan beat you two to 
one. The free church enterprise has tapped the 
great thoroughfare of aristocracy—Broadway. The 
Broadway Tabernacle is a decided success for catch- 
ing the multitude, but a failure in drawing in the 
opulent aristocrats. Thousands rush there every Sab- 
bath, for the building itself is a novelty. The seats 
too are free; the poor African is as much at home 
there as the millionaire. The. singing is excellent, 
and thousands rush in to hear it and many rush 
out when that is over. But that great ampitheater 
of a building is immensely popular. Strangers in 
the city go there by thousands, to hear, to see, and to 
be seen. It is a beautiful Sabbath morning in the 





nionth of May. Tlie Tabernacle is filled to its utter- 
most capacity, five thousand at least are present, and 
that vast congregation of breathing, living beings 
are listening now in almost breathless silence to the’ 
deep tones of the'drgan and the singing of a choir 
of fifty members. Next comes the prayer of the 
preacher. Now is to be witnessed the baptism of an 
infant—the first-born of young, fond parents, who 
come forward in front of the pulpit while ten thou- 
sand eyes are gazing at them. The young mother 
is plainly but neatly attired—her countenance is 
calm, but radiant with life and hope—a life that 
makes her look beautiful—it is God’s life, and is it 
not his beauty too? The minister descends to the 
railing below the pulpit and beckons to the husband 
to step forward; the busband, taking the infant from 
the mother’s arms, obeys. The minister leans over 
the railing and whispers in the husband’s ear to learn 
the name given to this little immortal lately arrived, 
clad in its soft and d&licate investment of mortality, 
then dips his hand in the baptisimal font, and hold- 
ing his dripping fingers over the face of the sleep- 
ing infant, says, “‘ Walter Steele, I baptize thee in the 
name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.— 
Amen.” 


During the two years of their married life I met 
Mr. and Mrs. Steele many times at religious meet- 
ings, and learned from them and their special friends 
the family of Dr. Post, that their married life so far, 
had been much happier than either had anticipated. 
The ruin of a selfish life was converted into fertili- 
zer to enrich an unselfish one; so fhat the ruin 
was more than repaired; the lost found greatly im- 
proved, the devil defeated and God’s grace and truth 
honored. 


ONEIDA GOSSIP. 


Apri 11.—The Bag Department is being removed 
to its new quarters at the Mill. The confusion is 
wonderful. Boxes, bags, rolls, bundles, barrels, &c., 
appear in every conceivable shape and form. If they 
ever reduce the mass to order, they will have per- 
formed a greater task than the untying of the Gor- 
dian knot. Two teams are employed in the transfer. 
..--The Horticulturists confirm the rumored fact 
that the plums which set for an abundant yield are 
destroyed, and with them all the best varieties of 
cherries. No recent frost has injured them, but 
they were killed by the intense cold of February. 
Other fruits promise well. The buds are forward, 
and should we escape frosts, small fruits, raspber- 
ries, strawberries, &c., will be abundant.....H. G. 
Allen, our traveling agent in Massachusetts reports 
that Boston is pleased with the Lunch-Bag, but 
don’t like the name. They suggest that it should 
be called the “Tourist’s Traveling Bag.” This 
sounds weak, being far less indicative of its use, and 
in no way more elegant. The suggestion is thought 
characteristic of Boston....Financial: Beef cattle 
sold to-day, $500; Bags ordered, $405; Agricultural 
Implements ; $310; Trees sold $12; from the Green- 
House, $2; Total, $1310. The Agricultural works 
are pressed for steel plows. The steel plow is be- 
coming more and more popular in this vicinity, 
which explains the cause of our being behind our 
orders. ...Apri/13.—Mr. Hamilton: “If we open our 
minds and hearts to Jesus Christ in the cause with 
which we are engaged, we shall find him filling us 
with enthusiasm, expanding our hearts, and destroy- 
ing selfishness and pleasure-seeking, and all little- 
ness will be swaliowed up in nobleness.”. .. . April 14. 
—The clouds and rain of yesterday and the day before 
have passed away, and the sun shines pleasantly 
upon all nature. The children have resumed their 
sports upon the lawn, or on their own playground. 
This morning they have been to the barn with Mr. 
Hatch to see the calves, which they say are “real 
cunning.”....Calls at the new bag-shop are frequent, 
and really it isa nice place towork in. The shop- 
hands are very much pleased with it. The apart- 
ment is large, and with its white walls and newly 
painted wood-work, presents a very tidy appearance, 
besides being neatly fitted up with shelves and 
various other accommodations, all of which render 
it exceedingly convenient. The old printing-office 
is partitioned into two rooms, one of which is occu- 





pied as a cutting room, and the other by our hired 

women, a8 a sewing room. The bag-bees at the 

house are still continued. Work is brought from 

the shop daily. Miss Mary V., who has for some- 

time been directress of the “ bees,” and has evinced 

a great deal of good nature and execution in her 

management, has retired, and Mrs. 8. presides. 

We listen on these occasions to the reading of Miss 

Evans’ work, entitled “Romola.”....Farm Items.— 

Four acres of barley weresown at Willow Place 

yesterday. It is the intention to sow twenty or 

twenty-five acres more, and oats sufficient to amount 
to forty-five acres of the two kinds of grain. Twenty 

acres of sweet corn are to be planted, and no other 
corn. The Community have at present eighteen 
working horses. The farmers are raising twelve 
calves, six of them “ Ayrshires.” The saw-mill is 
worked constantly, both night and day... . Evening. 
—After the newspaper report, and the reading of a 
letter from H. G. Allen, and a Wallingford Journal, 
Mr. H. read the financial items. Orders and sales 
to-day $562; yesterday, $41. The remainder of the 
meeting hour was devoted to the confession ot Christ. 
All were free to express the deep feelings of their 
hearts and a great deal was expressed, though little 
that is reportable. Mr. Hamilton: The teaching of the 
knowledge of Christ, is the greatest blessing this 
Community bestows, and an evidence that Mr. Noyes 
is our true leader, is, that he leadsus to know Christ, 
and to know Him is eternal life. That is something 
taught here, and there isno sham about it. All 

our success is based on this one point. No one will 
succeed any further than he or she draws near to 
Christ. ... April 18.— Arrivals. Messrs. J. H. Noyes 
and Geo. E. Cragin....A visit to the next story 
above the Bag works, brings the visitor to the Can- 
room. They have about six thousand fruit cansmade, 
and are making at the rate of from three to five hun- 
dred per day. R. H. has gone to Auburn to visit 
the State prison, and examine their manufactories 
in this line....Hvening—An interesting journal 
from the New York Agency was read. It is cheer- 
ing to know that this branch is soon to be self-sup- 
porting, and perhaps more than that....Mr. Hamil- 
ton remarked that it might seem superfluous to say 
that it was pleasing to have Mr. Noyes and G. E. C. 
with us; but he would nevertheless give expression to 
such a feeling. Mr. Noyes: “I am pleased to see 
how natural it seems for me to walk in here and 
take my seat among you: it is just as if I had been 
here all along. Time seems to be nothing. Per- 
haps this is the best way to take such a visit. I am 
at home when I come, just as if 1 had been here all 
the time, and I wish others to feel so in regard to me. 
I will say that I am very happy in partaking of the 
good spirit here.” 


NOTES FROM THE AGENCY. 


New York, April 19, 1865. 
66 EVER before since the world began,” says a 
morning paper, “ has a nation mourned a 
Chief Magistrate with so sincere a feeling of personal 
bereavement, or remembered with an indignation so 
deep the manner of his death.” 

Even in this metropolis, where the supporters of 
Mr. Lincoln’s administration have always been in a 
minority, the indications of grief and respect are 
almost everywhere visible. In the great thorough- 
fares nearly every building carries some symbvul of 
the universal grief. The fine stores on Broadway 
appear to vie with one another in their display of 
mourning drapery. The whole front of some build- 
ings is decorated ; of others, the windows and doors , 
at other places, a beautiful flag bordered with black 
tells the painful story; again, a monument is seen, 
with an appropriate inscription underneath ; again, 
President Lincoln’s bust is finely decorated, anda 
few words express the general sense of his noble 
character. But not alone in the great thorough- 
fares are seen these symbols of grief. Nearly every 
side-street is lined with similar emblems. The mid- 
dle and lower classes are quite as forward in their 
expressions of sympathy with the gencral grief as 
the higher classes. Hotels, saloons, work-shops, 
boarding-houses, private dwellings, even horses and 
carriages, have some sign of mourning. A larg 
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proportion of the population wears some sort of badge 
appropriate to the occasion—a rosette, a portrait and 
inotto, or a piece of crape. Go where you will, look 
Where you may, and you will see the same things. 
Here are a few of the sentiments which everywhere 
arrest the attention : 
“ God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform.” 


“With malice toward none, 
With charity for all.” 


“ We loved him, yes ! No tongue can tell 

How much we loved him, and how well; 

God loved him too, and thought it best 
To take him home, to be at rest.” 


“The spirit of good men is eternal, 
Their principles live in the hearts of God’s people.” 


“ The patriotic heart is quiet—the lover of 
The constitution is at rest.” 


“ 4 martyr to the cause of man, 
His blood is freedom’s eucharist, 
And in the world’s great hero list 

His name shall lead the van.” 


“ Justice, not revenge ! 
Massacre at Lawrence—Andersonville 
Prison Pen—Misery of Libby Prison— 
Murder of the President.”’ 


“The workmen die, but the work goes on.” 


“We mourn an honest man.” 


“ Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust.” 


“ If misfortune comes she brings 
Along the bravest virtues.” 


“ Heaven but tries our virtues by affliction, 
And oft the cloud which wraps the present hour 
Serves but to brighten all the future day.” 

No words can truly describe the intense feeling 
depicted upon the countenances of the populace on 
Saturday last, when the details of the horrible trage- 
dy were being received. There was a grief and an 
anger in the very atmosphere which might be felt. 
Strong men bowed their heads in tears. But as this 
intense sensation has found vent in words and sym- 
bols of mourning and respect, the popular heart is 
relieved in a measure of its sadness, and is able to 
discern, even through this dark cloud of suffering 
and gloom, the bow of promise appearing. 

How wonderful it is that a single event can thus 
cause hearts of millions to throb with grief! How 
strongly this result emphasises the fact of human 
solidarity! What a basis of hope it furnishes, that 
all hearts will one day beat in unison, and thrill 
with the tidings of heavenly love, peace and salva- 
tion! w. 


QUEER. 


A NEW development of the idiosyncracies of a 
person draws forth the exclamation, “ What.a 
queer fellow!” or, “ What a queer girl!” The remark 
is made about hundreds of people who are as charac- 
teristically different as it is possible to be. Who is 
not queer? Iam sure I know of no one who might 
not be called so at times; and yet the expression 
always implies that the person about whom it is 
made is a newly-discovered type of a rare species. 
Queer! The word is so comprehensive, and conveys 
such a multitude of antithetical meanings as com- 
monjy used, that it can hardly be defined ; and yet 
one understands instinctively what is intimated, 
except, perhaps, when applied to one’s self; then one 
thinks about it and wonders if he issuch an anomaly, 
and attaches an importance to the word which he 
does not feel when using it about some one else. 
We seem “queer” to each other because we do not 


— each other. A wide chasm exists between us 
all. 


We say of a man, “I have been acquainted with 
him for years—I know him well.” But think! How 
well do we know him? Are we so well acquainted 
with him that we find in him no little surprises—no 
thought and action we are unprepared for? Do we 
know what he thinks and feels unless he tells us? 





No, we do not; how can we? Ifevery human being 
receives from the molding hand of the divine Cre- 
ator its distinctive impress, is it strange that the 
utmost intimacy between persons shall leave them 
yet unknown to eachother? Each soul isinwrapped 
in a God-given veil of reserve; and the occasional 
glimpses we get of each other’s hearts give us but a 
dim conception of the real life within, and motives 
which start the springs of action. One heart may 
be surging in the throes of deepest human woe or 
passion, while that of a person standing near may 
hardly feel a quiver. Who has not felt the passion- 
ate longing to be understood? We know instinc- 
tively to whom we can express our deepest thoughts 
—who will understand and who not. When our 
souls are filled with enthusiasm for high and noble 
deeds, we long to make our words burning—or bet- 
ter still, to flash our thought to a kindred soul with- 
out the vehicle of words. 

But I notice that most of us fancy ourselves better 
known than we are. We imagine that others read 
our thoughts, and perceive our emotions, and seek to 
veil our eyes from too closescrutiny ; when the truth 
is that we are mute and no one knows our feelings. 
It is not safe to judge others by ourselves, or much 
of the difficulty would be obviated. Perhaps it is 
better for the present that we remain enigmas to 
each other; but I can conceive of a time when spir- 
itual growth shall destroy these earthly barriers— 
when the presence of heavenly love shall give those 
who love the Lord the most delicate perception of 
each other’s thoughts, and shall make them as one 
in the unity of Christ. T. C. M. 





THE MICROSCOPIC WORLD. 
ANIMALCULES. 
IV. 
E will in this number continue our observa- 
tions of a few more specimens of animalcules 
from our vial of water. 

If you look into the microscope now, you will see 
besides the great number of monads and other forms 
of life, a little jelly-like, transparent mass of matter, 
which is at the present time nearly circular in out- 
line, and has in the central portion a number of 
minute dots or granules of different sizes which are 
imbedded in its substance. If you watch it fora 
moment you will see that it begins to change its 
shape, and a finger-like process has been formed 
by the running or squeezing out of some of its sub- 
stance, and if you watch it still further, you will see 
other similar processes formed on different sides, 
until sometimes there will be ten or twelve different 
projections thrust out from the same little mass of 
matter. 


This shapeless mass is known by the name of 
Ameba princeps or Proteus. (The name Proteus, how- 
ever, has been given to an animal of far higher 
organization.) Fig.3—A,B and C— 
represents the Ameba princeps in 
‘\\ some of its different forms. Prof. 
<2 Hogg, in speaking of it says: “This 
curious animal presents us with the 
essential characters of all the class 
B of Rhizopoda in their simplest form. 
>} It appears to be of an exceedingly 
voracious disposition, seizing upon 
any minute aquatic animals or plants, 
that may come in its way, and ap- 
propriating them to the nutrition of 
its own gelatinous body. The mode 
in which this tender and apparently 
helpless creature effects this object, 
is very remarkable. The gelatinous 
matter of which it is composed is 
capable, as we have seen, of exten- 

d Y sion in every direction ; accordingly 
Awmoxna prixcers. When the Am@ba meets with anything 
that it regards as suitable for its support, the sub- 
stance of the creature, as it were, goes round the 
object until it is completely inclosed within its body. 
The substances swallowed (if such a term be ad- 
missible) by this hungry mass of jelly, are often so 
large, that the creature itself only seems to form a 
sort of gelatinous coat inclosing its prey.” 

After the substance, either animal or vegetable 














has been entirely enveloped by thé Ameeba, the 
process of digestion commences in this extempo- 
rized stomach, and goes on till all the substance has 
been digested that contributes to the nourishment 
of the animal; when the indigestible part makes 
its way to the suriace, and is finally (as it were) 
squeezed out. 

Of the mode of reproduction of the Am«ba 
nothing is known, except that it undergoes multi- 
plication by self-division, and if a piece is cut ortorn 
from this jelly-like mass, it will develop itself into 
a living being. 

This animalcule belongs to a group called Pro- 
tozoa, and is placed at the very base of the animal 
kingdom. 

There is another curious organism found in the 
same vial of water, that belongs to this group of 
Protozoa ; sit is called, Actinophrys sol, or sun animal- 
cule. It consists, like the Ameba, of a homogene- 
ous, jelly-like, contractile substance, not inclosed in 
any distinct envelop, although the outer portion 
seems to be of firmer consistence than the inner. Itis 
nearly spherical in shape, and is covered with long 
slender contractile tentacular filaments called pseudo- 
podia, which are simply an extension or pushing out 
of the interior matter; and the animalcule is capa- 
ble of drawing them in so that they entirely dis- 
appear; the creature cannot then be distinguished 
with certainty from the Ameba. It is by the agen- 
cy of the “pseudopodia” that the animalcule gets 
its food. When any minute piece of vegetable or an 
animalcule comes in contact with one of the tentac- 
ular filaments, this usually retains it by adhesion 
and begins slowly to contract and draw the captured 
particles of matter towards the body; at the same 
time the adjacent filaments bend their points toward 
and gradually inclose it; and the filaments being 
formed of the extension of the jelly-like matter of 
the body, are absorbed with the particle of matter, 
into the body of the animalcule. Any indigestible 
portion, as the hard case of a Rotifer, or the shell of 
a Crustacean, (nds its way to the surface of the 
body and is expelled in the exact reverse of that by 
which it was drawn in. 

The Actinophrys, like the Amceba, multiplies itself by 
self-division ; but another phenomenon which seems 
to resemble the “conjugation” of Protophytes, has 
been witnessed by Dr. Cohn. Two individuals are 
seen to coalesce, so as to form what appears to be a 
single body ; but a “nucleus” then makes its appear- 
ance which gradually forms into a body similar to the 
parent, and the young Actinophrys eventually es- 
capes from the body within which it originated. 
As the Actinophrys undergoing self-division is in 
appearance the same as two individuals commenc- 
ing conjugation, it is not apparent which operation 
is in progress until the creature has been watched 
sufficiently long to indicate the change. J. F. 8. 


MATTER IN ITS INFINITESIMAL ASPECT. 
MINUTE DIVISION BY MECHANICAL 
MEANS. 


Let us, inorder to obtain a more precise idea of 
the wonderful divisibility of matter, refer to some 
cases of division by mechanical and chemical means. 
A bar of silver may be gilded and then drawn into 
wires so fine that the gold, covering a foot of such 
thread, weighs less than one 6000th of a grain. An 
inch, containing one 72,000th of a grain, may be divi- 
ded into 100 equal parts distinctly visible, and each 
containing one 7,200,000th of a grain of gold. Under 
a microscope magnifying 500 times, each of these mi- 
nute pieces may be again subdivided 500 times, each 
subdivision having to the eye the same apparent Ve 
nitude as before, and the gold on each, with its 
original luster, color, and chemical properties un- 
changed, represents, one 3,600,000,000th part of the 
originel gnaaiy.- 

r. Wollaston, by a very ingenious device, ob- 
tained platinum wire for the micrometers of teles- 
copes, measuring only one 30,000th of an inch in diam- 
eter. Though platinum is the heaviest of known 
bodies, a mile of such wire would weigh only a 
grain, and 150 strands of it would together form a 
thread only as thick as a filament of raw silk. 

A grain of copper dissolved in nitric acid to which 
is afterwards added water of ammonia, will give a 
decided blue color to 392 cubic inches of water. 
Now each cubic inch of the water, may be divided 
into a million particles, each distinctly visible under 
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the microscope, and therefore the in of copper 
must have been divided into 392 million parts. 

One hundred cubic inches of a solution of com- 
mon salt will be rendered millky by a cube of silver, 
0001 of an inch on each side, dissolved in nitric 
acid, and-the magnitude of each icle of silver 
thus represents the one hundred billionth part of an 
inch in size. To aid the student in forming an ade- 
quate conception of so vast a number as a billion, it 
may be added that to count a billion from a clock 
beating seconds, would require 31,678 years contin- 
uous counting, day and night. 


MINUTE DIVISION IN THE ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE 
KINGDOMB. 

The blood of animals is not a uniform red liquid, 
as it appears to the naked eye, but consists of a 
transparent colorless fluid, in which float an innu- 
merable multitude of red corpuscles, which in 
animals that suckle their young, are flat circular 
discs, doubly concave, like the spectacle glasses of 
near-sighted persons. In man, the diameter of these 
corpuscles is the 3,500th of an inch, and in the 
musk-deer, only the 12,000th of an inch, and there- 
fore a drop of human bluod, such as would remain 
suspended from the point of a cambric needle, will 


contain about 3,000,000 of corpuscles, and about 120, | - 


000,000 might float in a similar drop drawn from the 
musk-deer. 

But these instances of the divisibility of matter 
are far surpassed by the minuteness of animalcules, 
for whose natural history we are indebted chiefly to 
the researches of the renowned Prussian naturalist, 
Ehrenberg. He has shown that there are many 
species of these creatures, so small that millions to- 
gether would not equal the bulk of a grain of sand, 
and thousands might swim at once through the eye 
of a needle. These infinitesimal animals are as well 
adapted to life.as the largest beasts, and their mo- 
tions display all the phenomena of life, sense and 
instinct. Their actions are not void and fortuitous, 
but are. evidently governed by choice, and directed 
to gratify their appetites and avoid the dangers of 
thei) mimic world. The waters of the globe (and 
sometimes the atmosphere) everywhere are populous 
with them, to an extent beyond the power of fig- 
ures to express, or the imagination to conceive 
their numbers. Their silicious skeletons are found 
in a fossil state, forming the entire mass of rocky 
strata, many feet in thickness and hundreds of square 
miles in extent. The smooth slate near Billin, in 
Bohemia, contains in every cubic inch about 41,000, 
millions of these animals. Since a cubic inch of 
this slate weighs 220 grains, there must be in a sin- 
gle grain 187 millions of skeletons, affd one of them 
would therefore weigh about the one 187 millionth 
of agrain. The city of Richmond Va., has been 
shown by Prof. Bailey to rest on a similar deposit of 
silicious animalcules of exquisite form. Like larger 
animals, these animalcules are furnished with organs 
of digestion ana reproduction, and a complex circu- 
lating system, whose blood corpuscles are propor- 
tioned to the vessels through which they flow. It is 
impossible to form a conception of the minute di- 
mensions of these organic structures, and yet each 
separate organ of every animalcule is a compound 
of several organic substances, each in its turn com- 
prising numberless atoms of carbon, oxygen and 
hydrogen. It is plain from these examples, that the 
actual magnitude of the ultimate molecules of any- 
body is something completely beyond the reach 
equally of our senses to perceive, or of our intellects 
to Geepetent aa First Principles of Phi- 
losophy. 


THE LEADING NATION. 


Oneida, April 12, 1865. 
Mr, Epiror: 

I think your ideal of the “coming nation” set 
forth in your paper of April 10, a little too circum- 
scribed; unless indeed you can show that the “ Yan- 
ko-Jew” combines in his own person, all the ele- 
ments of character to be found in the whole human 
race... 

Besides, do we not believe in amalgamation in the 
broadest sense? A sense that will take in the whole 
world? And is it not for this reason, viz., that the 
greater the diversity in the combination, the finer 
the results ? 

Tf your idea is that the “leading race” will in the 
end become amalgamated, and so identified with all 
the rest of mankind, I accept the proposition; and 
in. that case the final compound type of mankind 
might. be peceee designated by the term “ Cosmo- 
Jew,” as he would then be one of a universal nation. 
There would be nothing sectarian about it. 

Truly yours, A Cosmo-JEw (TO BE). 

We do not see the point of our -correspondent’s 
objection. If it is against the idea that there is any 
leading race, why does he-retain the term Jew in the 
designation of his final compound? But if, as he 
seems to admit, the Jew is first in race culture, why 
may not the Yankee be second? And why should 
not the combination of the two form a stock whose 
influence would make it the leading member in the 
brotherhood of nations? As to the amalgamation 





of the different races being necessary to develop the 
completest type of man, this is probably true; but 
still there must be a central line, on which the others 
will be grafted, and which by its predominant 
strength and culture will most strongly mark the 
resulting combination. Amalgamation of this kind 
is now going on in this conntry. The natives are 
absorbing a vast population of other nationalities, 
borrowing perhaps something from them all: yet 
the nation remains Yankee. Our idea is that in the 
final unity of the races each will have influence just 
in proportion to the amount and value*of culture 
which it brings to the common partnership. In this 
order, the Jewish will have the central position, 
and that nation which has formed the closest union 
with the Jews by means of attention to the Bible and 
the working of spiritual affinities, will stand next. 
Our opinion is that the Yankee race holds this place. 
If our correspondent demurs to this conclusion, let 
him show that it belongs to some other. a. 








LETTERS FROM WOMEN. 


“WHAT SHALL WE DO ABOUT IT?’ 
ELIEVING as [ do that neither fortune 


nor fame, a settlement for life, nor a hus- 
band and a home, are the chief objects of attain- 
ment which should be set before our children, 
the question comes up for consideration, “ What 
better and higher motive shall we hold out to 
them?” 

A friend writing tome says: “What will you 
give them in return?” Well, the answer is ready : 
“We must offer them Christ and the gospel.” 
And now, how shall we be able to show then 
the infinite importance of making him ( Christ) 
the object of their desire? How shall we present 
him attractively to “these young and joyous 
ereatures?” How shall they be made attractive 
to him and to his Spirit ? 

Many readers of Tue Circuar, probably, 
have children to bring up, to whom an answer 
to these questions would be acceptable. It is a 
matter of the first importance, that we embody 
in our own lives and spirit, the precepts by which 
we would direct ourchildren. They live in our 
atmosphere, and are more susceptible to its in- 
fluence than to advice and eériticism. To us, 
advice and criticism are invaluable; but to them, 
only so far as it does not interfere with their 
pleasure, are these likely to be appreciated, un 
less given in connection with the benefit of our 
example. All parents will probably say, that 
they have more trouble with their children at 
one time than at another. Self-examination 
will show us, that the spirit which possesses 
them, is often a reflection of our own. Our 
children will not be so likely to be fretful and 
discontented, unruly and disobedient, if we are 
thankful and cheerful, and obedient to the will 


1 of God. 


First, then, let us begin by putting ourselves 
in that attitude toward God which will lead us to 
seek salvation through Christ, doing all that we 
do to his glory, and confessing Christ our helper 
and strength. The spirit this will give us, will 
make us wide awake to see the best and wisest 
way to direct our children, and induce them to 
see that salvation is the first thing worth living 
for. There will be a sense of happiness and 
peace pervading the household, which will quiet 
unruly passions, and by and by they will be 
led to seek out the source of these things. 
Their natural desire to please, and do as they 
see others doing, will lead them to confess Christ 
the final effect of which will be to make them 
Christ-seekers, and give them a desire to know 





about Christ and to please him. He will be- 
come more of an attraction to them than any- 
thing else, and all the education and accomplish- 
ments which it is in our power to bestow upon 
them, will be received by them as gifts, to be used 
to make themselves more attractive to the Spirit 
of Christ, and a blessing, and means of service 
to those with whom they are associated. The 
stream of life, instead of running into the channel 
of selfishness and self-seeking, will flow steadily 
onward, till it reaches the goal of all desires— 
perfect rest and peace in God. 

David says: “ Delight thyself in the Lord; 
and he will give thee the desires of thine heart.” 
Christ says: “Blessed are they which do hunger 
and thirst after righteousness, for they shall be 
filled.” If we set before our children such in- 
ducements to improvement, they will have 
everything in return for the little they give up, 
and they will soon learn not to look so much 
“at the things which are seen, but at the things 
which are not seen: for the things which are 
seen are temporal, but the things which aie not 
seen are eternal.” With their hearts set in this 
direction, they will appreciate criticism and 
advice, and be thankful for any means of disci- 
pline which will bring them to Christ. 

Hoboken, N. J., April, 1865. 8. 


MARRIAGE. SLAVERY. 

DO not recur to this absorbing topic with- 

out feeling that I am occupying forbidden 
ground; the apple of as many eyes will be 
touched as used to be by the mention of African 
Slavery. The very boys in our streets are 
swift witnesses against their father’s estimation 
of their mothers, church-members not excepted. 
Also the conduct of men, and their obscene jests 
about women, all attest the degrading in- 
fluence which this most wicked and degradmg 
slavery exerts, because practiced so secretly, 
making its victims help to act or really tell the 
lies that hide it, using fear of starvation, love of 
children, and pride, as so many thongs to drive 
women to submission—as much as to say,“ We are 
men, we can do as we choose; you are women, 
you must do as you can, or as we would have 
you.” Ido not desire women to usurp authority 
over the men; for headship involves great re- 
sponsibility, and I would have men realize it 
enough to do as they would like to be done by 
in every case, were the positions of the parties 
exchanged. 
HOW A SLAVE LIVED. 


Nettie’s mother was a descendant of the New- 
England Quakers, who trained her daughter to 
be very careful and discreet about her associates, 
never allowing her to go out in the evening ex- 
cept in company with her brothers or some la- 
dy friend. She never spent but one evening in 
a young gentleman’s company in her life before 
marriage, her future husband not excepted. Yet 
Nettie thought she knew a great deal of the 
world, and that there was no need of having so 
much trouble in married life. To begin with, she 
would marry a man who professed religion, not 
knowing there was such a thing as a profession 
without principle ( for were not her mother and 
aunt just what they seemed, every day alike? ) 
discarding a noble young man because he did 
not profess religion. Then she knew she could 
be so good, so kind, so industrious and tidy, that 
her husband could not help but be good, loving 
and kind too. 
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Only the second day after the marriage cere- 
mony and the promise to love, honor and obey 
was said (the other part has in too many in- 
stances no practical meaning), he began to make 
her understand, as plainly as actions could, that 
henceforth she was his—body, soul and all that 
she had. He did not have to buy anything to 
keep house ; she also had a cow and ten sheep,— 
her own earnings. Within the first year he in- 
formed her that he should sell her cow and get one 
of his own. When they had been married two 
years, he had not asked her if she wanted any- 
thing, nor carried home so much as an apple to 
let her know that he thought of her when he 
was away. Yet he prayed every night and 
morning. So did she for awhile; but he soon 
gave her to understand, by getting up as soon 
as he had done praying, that he did not wish 
her to follow him in prayer. She was very 
sensitive to criticism or blame, especially when 
it was done in a sneaking way; but she loved 
frankness, sincerity and truth. One fourth of a 
pound of tea, one pound of coffee and six pounds 
of sugar, had to last them the first year. When 
any visitor came, he would make apologies 
about his wife’s health, as much as to say that 
they had enough, but she did not cook it. Be- 
hind her back he would tell people he provided 
enough, but that she was too stingy and lazy to 
cook—thus making a scapegoat of her, to bear 
his meanness. She felt it all, but said nothing. 
Her natural and acquired abilities were much 
above his, and he knew it. Of course he was 
head, and must shine, if only by contrast. By 
every device possible he would keep her from 
going to church, for there, if she said anything 
or not, people could see her talent was superior 
to his; the place for a woman was at home, the 
Bible said, and “ if she wanted to learn anythmg 
let her ask her husband at home.” Now and 
then she would hear of his saying in church that 
he wished he had a wife to go to meeting with 
him like other men. Albeit, if she spoke of go- 
ing, he would throw himself on the lounge and 
not go at all, or wait until nearly meeting-time, 
then go out of the door and say he was going, 
giving her no chance to go with him. What I 
have mentioned is only as a drop to a shower. 
His hypocrisy and double-dealing toward her 
were apparent in everything; and, when no one 
could know it but herself, he generally managed 
to make people think that if she did not have 
all that heart could wish, it was her own fault. He 
would say when any one was present, “Why 
do you not make this, that or the other, or cook 
thus and so?” She would answer, “I have not 
the material to do with.” “ Why,” he would 
reply, “ you can have anything you want. I 
will give you a deed of half of the farm if you 


want it, or the whole of it.” At one time when 
there was no one present, she tested his gener- 
osity by asking him to get her half a yard of 
drilling. He did not get it—said he had no 
money to pay out in little dribs. E. M. A. 


_ THE amount of copper ore received at San Fran- 
cisco during 1864 was 14,300 tons, valued at $1,094, 
660. For 1863 the amount received was 5,900 tons, 
valued at $512,000 dollars. There is a prospect of 
still greater increase for years to come. 

The quicksilver mines of New Almaden have 
yielded more than their usualabundance. The total 
receipts of the year are 42,820 flasks of 75 lbs. each, 
valued at $1,527,000. Of this amount 36,918 flasks 
were exported, more than half the export going to 
China. Several new mines of quicksilver have been 
opened in Santa Barbara and Napa Counties, and 
some with a fair prospect of ultimate success. 

—Iron Age. 





EDUCATED BY PROVIDENCE. 


Henry Young Stilling was an eminent phy- 
sician in the service of the grand duke of Baden. 
He died in the year 1812, and consequently was 
well known to many persons now living. His 
career was an extraordinary one. In youth, 
Stilling was extremely poor, destitute of the 
common comforts and necessaries of life. After 
a long season of anxiety and prayer, he felt satis- 
fied that it was the will of God that he should 
go toa university and prepare himself for the 
medical profession. He did not, at first, make 
choice of a university, but waited for an inti- 
mation from his heavenly Father; for as he 
had intended to study simply from faith, he 
would not follow his own will in anything. 
Three weeks after he had come to this determi- 
nation, a friend asked him where he intended to 
go. He replied he did not know. 

“0,” said she, “our neighbor Mr. T , is 
going to Strasburg, to spend the winter there ; 
go with him.” 

This touched Stilling’s heart ; he felt that this 
was the intimation he had waited for. Mean- 
while, Mr. T-: himself entered the room, and 
was heartily pleased with the proposition. The 
whole of his welfare now depended on his be- 
coming a physician, and for this a thousand 
dollars at least were requisite, of which he could 
not tell in the whole world how to raise a 
hundred. He nevertheless fixed his confidence 
firmly on God, and reasoned as follows: “God 
begins, nothing without terminating it glori- 
ously; now it is most certainly true that he 
alone has ordered my present circumstances 
entirely without my cdéoperation. Conse- 
quently, it is also most certainly true that he 
will accomplish everything regarding me ina 
manner worthy of himself.” He smilingly said 
to his friends, who were as poor as hitnself, “ I 
wonder from what quarter my heavenly Father 
will provide me with money.” When they 
expressed anxiety, he said “ Believe assuredly 
that He who was able to feed a thousand peo- 
ple with a little bread still lives, and to Him | 
commit myself. He will certainly find out 
means. Do not be anxious; the Lord will 
provide.” 

Forty-six dollars was all that he could raise 
for his journey. He met unavoidable delay on 
the way, and while in Frankfort, three days’ 
ride from Strasburg, he had but a single dollar 
left. He said nothing of it to any one, but 
waited for the assistance of his heavenly Father. 
As he was walking the street, and praying in- 
wardly to God, he met Mr. L——, a merchant 
from the place of his residence, who says to 
him— 

“Stilling, what brought you here ?” 

“T am going to Strasburg to study medicine.” 

“Where do you get your money to study 
with ?” 

“T have a rich Father in heaven.” - 

Mr. L——looked at him steadily, and in- 
quired, “ How much money have you on hand ?” 

“ One dollar,” says Stilling. 

“So,” said Mr. L——. “ Well, I’m one of 
your Father’s stewards,” and handed him thirty- 
three dollars. 

Stilling felt warm tears in his eyes; says he, 
“T am now rich enough. I want no more.” 

This first trial made him so courageous that 
he no longer doubted,that God would help him 
through everything. 

He had been but a short time in Strasburg, 
when his thirty-three dollars had again been 
reduved to one, on which account he began again 
to pray very earnestly. Just at this time, one 
morning his room-mate, Mr, T-——, says to 
him, “Stilling, I believe you did not bring much 
money with you,” and offered him thirty dollars 
in gold, which he gladly accepted as in answer 
to his prayers. In a few months after this, the 
time arrived when he must fay the lecturer’s 
fee, or have his name struck from the list of stu- 
dents. The money was to be payed by six 
o’clock on Thursday evening. Thursday morn- 
ing came, and he had no money and no means 
of getting any. The day was spent in prayer. 











Five o’clock in the evening came, and yet there 
was no money. His faith began almost to fail ; 
he broke out into a perspiration ; his face was 
wet with tears. Some one knocked at the door. 
“Come in,” said he. It was Mr. R , the 
gentleman of whom he rented the room. 

“T called,” said Mr. R-——, “to see how you 
like your room.” 

“Thank you,” said Stilling. 
much.” ; 

Says Mr. R “I thought I would ask you 
one other question: Have you brought any 
money with you?” 

Stilling, much overcome, answered, “No, | 
have no money.” 

Mr. R——then looked at him with surprise, 
and at length said, “I see how it is; God has 
sent me to help you.” He immediately left the 
room, and soon returned with forty dollars in 
gold. 

Stilling threw himself on the floor and thanked 
God with tears. He then went to the college 
and paid his fee as well as the best. His whole 
college life was one series of just such circum- 
atances. He was often in want of money, but 
he never asked man for it; for he had no man 
to ask, and it always came when he needed it. 
Was he authorized to enter a course of study 
with such prospects and such expectations? The 
leadings of Providence were such that he had 
not a shadow of doubt that it was his duty to 
enter on this course of study; he prayed fer- 
vently for divine guidance, and felt that he had 
it; he availed himself of all the lawful means in 
his power for the supply of his own wants, and 
when he had no means of his own, he asked help 
of God, and never failed to receive what he 
asked for. He became one of the most useful 
physicians, and one of the greatest benefactors 
to the poor that the world had ever seen. He 
restored sight, during his life, to nearly five 
thousand blind people, most of whom were 
very poor and unable to render him any. pe- 
cuniary reward. —Home Magazine. 





“T like it very 





THE PINASTER, OR CLUSTER PINE. 


An article in the Edinburgh Review speaking of this 
tree says: 

It is of little value as a timber tree, but has 
proved extremely useful for shelter and deco- 
ration. It is one of the few trees which thrive 
best in sand and exposed to the sea breeze, and 
it has been found invaluable from these proper- 
ties in reclaiming or preserving from desolation 
large tracts of country on the western coasts of 
France. The Landes in the Gulf of Gascony 
are composed of loose drifting sand, which in 
1789 covered 300 square miles. M. Bremon- 
tier, of the then Adminstration of Forests in 
France, set himself to fix this mercurial surface, 
and the means he used were planting it with the 
pinaster. In a report of his proceedings which 
he published, he compared this sandy tract to a 
billowy sea—it offered nothing to the eye but a 
a monotonous repetition of white wavy hillocks 
perfectly destitute of vegetation. When vio- 
lent storms of wind occurred, the surface of these 
downs was entirely changed; what were hills 
had become valleys, and valleys hills. The 
sand on these occasions was often blown into 
the interior of the country, actually covering 
cultivated fields, villages, and even entire for 
ests. This was done so gradually, in a shower 
of particles as fine as the sand used for hour- 
glasses, that nothing was destroyed. The sand 
gradually rose among the crops, as if they were 
inundated with water, and the herbage and the 
tops of the trees appeared quite green and heal - 
thy, evento the moment of their being submerged. 
On this moving and shifting sea M. Bremontier 
sowed seeds of the common broom, mixed with 
those of the pinaster; commencing on the side 
next the sea, oron that from which the wind 
generally prevailed, and sowing in narrow zoues, 
in adirection at right angles to that of the wind. 
The first zone was protected by a line of hur- 





dies, and after it was established it protected 
the second, as the second did the third, and so 
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on. To prevent the seed being blown away 
before it had germinated and become firmly 
rooted, he protected it by various ingenious 
modes, such as hurdles and thatching, and he had 
at last the gratification, after conquering many 
difficulties, of seeing his first zones firmly es- 
tablished. The rest was then comparatively 
easy; and by degrees the tree covered the whole 
of these sandy downs, not only providing the 
interior country with a barrier against the in- 
cursion of the sands, but turning the downs 
themselves from a desolate waste into a source 
of productive industry. Although the timber 
is of little value, the manufacture of tar, tur- 
pentine, and other resinous products furnishes 
sufficient occupation for the inhabitants, who are 
thinly scattered over large spaces. Among the 
efforts of man to control the elements, and the 
powers of nature, the conquest of the Landes 
from the desolation of the desert is entitled to 
a place beside the recovery of Holland from the 
empire of the sea. 


MINISTRATION OF ANGELS. 


And is there care in heaven? And is there love 
In heavenly spirits to these creatures base 
That may compassion of their evils move? 
There is: else much more wretched were the case 
Of men than beasts. But O! th’ exceeding grace 
Of highest God, that loves his creatures sc ; 
And all his works with mercy doth embrace, 
That blessed angels he sends to and fro, 
To serve to wicked man—to serve his wicked foe! 


How oft do they their silver bowers leave 
To come to succor us that succor want! 
How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
The flitting skies, like flying pursuivant, 
Against foul fiends to aid us militant! 
They for us fight, they watch and duly ward, 
And their bright squadrons round about us plant; 
And all for love and nothing for reward ; 
O, why should heavenly God to men have such 
regard ? — Spenser. 





NEWS ITEMS. 

In the confusion attending the first dispatches 
from Washington, touching the late tragedy, sev- 
eral inaccuracies occurred. Hence the statement in 
our last number that Mr. Frederick Seward was 
dead, that the Secretary was not expected to survive, 
and that Booth had been arrested in Maryland, 
turn out to have been premature reports. Frederick 
Seward is not dead, but slowly recovering ; the Secre- 
tary is decidedly better, and J. Wilkes Booth is yet 
at large, although over $100,000 have been offered 
for his capture. 


In regard to the assasination of the President, 
there is throughout Canada but one feeling—horror 
at the crime, and the warmest sympathy for the 
nation. ° 


Tue funeral ceremonies of President Lincoln were 
performed at Washington on Wednesday the 19th. 
It was observed generally as a day of mourning 
throughout the country. His body has been em- 
balmed and will be taken, via New York, to Spring- 
field, Ill., his former place of residence. 

Ir is stated, on the authority of Gen. Burnside and 
other responsible persons who claim to have been 
familiar with the facts in the case, that the intoxica- 
tion of Vice President Johnson—now President—at 
the inauguration ceremonies of the 4th of March, 
was caused by the use of stimulants designed to 
nerve up his then debilitated health, that he might 
perform his part on the occasion. Mr. Johnson is 
said to be a man of temperate habits. 

Senator Lafayette 8S. Foster, of Connecticut, is 
the new Vice President of the Republic, made so 
by the promotion of Mr. Johnson to the Presidency. 

THE person who attempted the assassination 
of Senator Seward, has been arrested. Atze- 
rot, another accomplice in the foul plot, has also 
been captured. 

Mosit# has fallen. It was captured by General 
Canby on the 9th inst., together with over 5,000 





prisoners, 300 guns and a large quantity of ord- 
nance stores. 

Fort SumMTER is said to be still a strong work 
of defense. The three engineers recently sent there 
by General Meade to make a survey, report that the 
only “ permanent garrison’ found was an innumer- 
able multitude of fleas, with two cats to keep them 
company. 

JamMES REDPATH, Superintendent of public ed- 
ucation in Charleston, 8. C., in a recently published 
report states that there are 3,000 children now in 
attendance at the schools, giving employment to 
83 teachers, whose salaries are derived from the 
Freedmen’s Relief Association, and other Anti- 
Slavery Associations at the North. 

THE songs, “ Rally round the Flag,” and George 
F. Root’s “Battle Cry of Freedom,” bid fair to be- 
come popular national airs, rivaling even “ Hail 
Columbia,” and the “Star-Spangled Banner.” They 
are sung in the streets of Southern cities by the sol- 
diers with great zest. In regard to the “ Battle Cry 
of Freedom,” Gottschalk has expressed the opinion 
that, musically speaking it is the finest patriotic 
melody now in use. 

Ir has been officially announced that the Reci- 
procity Treaty, between the United States and 
Great Britain will become a dead letter after the 
17th of March, 1866. 

WIiii1aM G. BRowNnLow, otherwise known as the 
Parson Brownlow, was inaugurated Governor of 
Tennessee on the 6th of the present month. 

WITH the present year the British Parliament will 
have been in existence six hundred years. - 


A Lonpon paper says that. the celebrated Sanci 
diamond has been purchased for a gentleman in 
Bombay for £20,000. 

Tue famous Libby prison, at Richmond, at the pre- 
sent time is made to to accomodate 500 Rebel pris- 
oners. * 


RICHARD CoBDEN, the English philanthropist and 
ardent advocate of progressive civilization in Amer- 
ica, died of asthma on the 2d of April. He was 65 
years of age. 

A TERRIBLE epidemic is prevailing in St. Peters- 
burg, Russia. It is reported to be the Siberian 
plague. It was not known there until within eight 
months. 10,000 cases have occurred, and 2,000 have 
died. e 


THE New Orleans True Delta, of the 8th inst., 
claims to have official intelligence that Gen. Rhea- 
gena, commanding the chief army of Juarez, in 
Central Mexico, has abandoned the contest; and 
that his whole army have given up fighting and are 
returning to their homes. 

EIGHT THOUSAND engines will be at work in the 
Pennsylvania oil regions this summer. 

THERE are at present, 2,382 religious houses in 
Italy, of which 1,506 are for men, and 876 for wo- 
men. The number of religionists is 28,991, of whom 
14,807 are men and 14,184 women. The Mendicant 
order includes 8,229 persons, comprised in the above 
mentioned total. —EKve. Post. 


THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 


Captain JAMES ANDERSON, of the Cunard mail 
steamer China, has been appointed to command the 
Great Eastern during the laying of the Atlantic 
Telegraph cable. The Great Hastern will sail from 
Valencia, Ireland, about the ist of July, and may be 
expected at Heart’s Content; Trinity Bay, by the 
middle of that month. There were sixteen hundred 
and sixty-two nautical miles of cable completed on 
the 21st of March, and the whole twenty-three 
hundred milts will be made and on board of the 
Great Eastern in May. 

The English Admiralty have agreed to order two 
powerful steamers of the Royal Navy to accompany 
the Great Hastern from Ireland to Newfoundland, 
and also to direct Vice Admiral Sir James Hope to 
afford such assistange on the approach of the ex- 
pedition to Newfoundland as may be in his power. 

It is confidently expected that Europe and Ameri- 
ca will be in telegraphic communication before the 
20th of July. _ —Seientific American. 





MONEY MATTERS. 


We are glad to be able to announce that the Com- 
munity at Oneida has emerged from its late embar- 
rassments so far as not to require any further loans. 
By retrenchment of expenses, sale of marketable 
property, and new activity in business, with the 
help of loans obtained mostly in the neighborhood 
of the Community, all immediate liabilities have 
been met or provided for; and the prospect is that 
the returns from the Bag-business, the Fruit-preser- 
ving and the Plow-business (which are this year 
largely expanding), will hereafter make us inde- 
dendent of the fluctuations of. the Trap-Business— 
which, while it has on the whole enriched us, has 
occasionally jilted us, and this year has left us in 
serious trouble. 

At the same time we wish it to be understood that 
the Community will, as heretofore, receive loans of 
small sums at legal interest from all who choose to 
invest in this way. 

Also, let it not be forgotten that we want funds 
for building a new printing-office at Wallingford; 
and that Oneida ought not to be called on to bear 
this burden in her present state of debt. J. H. N. 








FRIENDLY VOICES. 


From among the letters received the present week 
cheering us with words of sympathy, we make the 
following extracts: 


Westfield, Mass., April 16, 1865.—We would prefer 
to sacrifice the comfort of almost anything that it is 
our lot to enjoy, rather than feel the absence of our 
Tuesday evening visitor, Taz CrrcuLar. It would 
be vain should we attempt to express our thank- 
fulness, for to us it is an inestimable Godsend, both 
as a means of comfort and instruction. For its 
praise we can only use its teachings and comfort for 
our improvement and strength, and order our lives 
accordingly, that God may be glorified in and 
through us. D. A. C. 


Geneva, N. Y¥., April17, 1865.—I am greatly obliged 
to you for the ne of your paper for some time 
past. And although I may not yet be able to en- 
dorse all your views, nevertheless I am with 
its tone and spirit and will try hereafter to write —, 
more at length. I was for some years a New Eng- 
land clergyman of the congregational order. I be- 
lieve in the policy of Reform ; andI am not now 
prepared to express an opinion as to the best way 
of operation. J. B. W. 


Baldwinsville, N. Y: April 12, 1865.—I have been 
much interested in THE CrrcuLaR the last year, and 
do not know howI could do without it. I often 
think of your labor of love and self-sacrifice, and 
wish I could do something to help you, but it has not 
been in my power. I have sent THe CracuLaRrs you 
desired, and now inclose five dollars from your sister 
in Christ. M. P. B. 


Guilford, Vt., April 7, 1865.—I still wish to express 
my thanks to you for THe Crcunar, which is such 
a source of consolation and I trust improvement to 
me. I think my love for the Community increases 
and my desire to become one with them in the con- 
fession of Christ. I inclose one dollar for THe Crr- 
CULAR. E. N. B. 

Farmington, [ll., April 15, 1865.—As you some 
time since expressed a desire to hear from all 
your subscribers, and as I have been a free re- 
cipient of THe CrrcuLaR for a number of years, 
I take this opportunity to say, that your paper is 
thankfully received. Although I do not indorse all 
your sentiments (being a Spiritualist of the Warren 
Chase school), I like the frank and bold, yet broth- 
erly manner, in which you discuss the various refor- 
matory measures of the present time. I have long 
since been convinced that Communism is the true 
form of society; but the proper basis, is the great 
puzzle. Perhaps you have solved the problem. I 
think you have come nearer than any other Commu- 
nities that I have any knowledge of. I shall watch 
the various societies with great interest. 1. D. H. 


April 13, 1865.—Here are two dollars for THe Cr- 
cuLAR. Send it to Mr. —— of ——, with the back 
numbers of this year. Weare reading THE Crrcv- 
LAR With interest, and deriving spiritual benefit from 
it, and wish all who will appreciate it, to enjoy the 
same privilege. From one of Christ’s children. 





Letters Recrtvep.—H. Everson, O. A. Hollen- 
beck, F. J. Keith, §..C. Cleveland, M. P. Beach, 
R. Ten Eyck, H. L. Os , J. M. Beckett, D. Edson 
eo Azel Luke, 8. A. King, Reuben Holmes, T. 
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